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was cast in the way of Friends. 

I pass over my childhood, it affording nothing 
worthy remarking, save that I remember the early 
appearance of the good and the evil seed in my 
heart, the strivings of the yood and the evil spirit 


| in my mind; and as I yielded to the one or the 


other, my conduct corresponded therewith ; but 
my parents were careful to encourage or dis- 
courage, as occasion required ; and as there was 
no company resorted to my father’s house but 
such as were orderly, civil, and well-behaved, I 
was mercifully preserved from the infection of 
bad example. | remember, when about fourteen 


Although my life hath not been marked with | years of age, I heard my father conversing with 
anything so extraordinary or uncommon as many | one of his friends, he observed to her the great 
of the Lord’s servants have had to commemorate, | care that ought to be extended towards daughters 
yet surely his goodness and mercy have followed | when young, to keep them from receiving bad im- 
me all the days of my life; wherefore I am in- pressions. 
clined to cave a short account of some parts; When I was about 16 years of age, my dear 
thereof, and should it serve to inform the honest | father died ; and pretty soon after his deceuse, at 
inquirer after truth, or encourage the feeble tra- | the request of my dear and worthy friends, Jo- 
veller Zion-ward, the end for which it is penned | seph Jacob and wife, I went to live with them. 
will be answered. | They received me kindly, and treated me affee- 

Iwas born at Newport (Rhode Island,) the | tionately as long as they lived.* The amiable- 
tenth day of the Twelfth month, 1731,0.8. My) ness of ‘their conduct, and of other Friends that 
Father, John Callender, was seventeen years the | kept their places, was so lovely in my view, that 
Teacher of the First Baptist Society in that place; | jt won much upon me, and I was ready at times 
he was much beloved and respected by people of| to wish to join them; but, alas! how very su- 
all ranks that were acquainted with him ; he be- ‘perficial was my knowledge of the ground-work 
ing a person of an enlarged mind, embraced the | of that religion which rendered them honorable 
virtuous of every denomination, and lived in strict | jn their day. I was not then on the ground upon 
friendship with many worthy persons from whom! which I afterwards received the blessed truth, 
he differed in some religious sentiments. Among ‘and therefore was the more easily shaken; for 
this number were Joseph Jacob and his truly |my dear mother, and some others, perceiving I 
virtuous wife. These were sensible of his worth, | had a great liking to Friends and their way, la- 
and my dear Father’s removal by death wasjustly | hored to dissuade me therefrom. Their argu- 
esteemed by many to be a public loss, he pos-| ments, and the strange things which they re- 
sessing qualifications for much usefulness. My | hearsed, at length prevailed, and I no longer be- 
dear mother was a virtuous woman, a pattern of held them in that favorable light in which I had 


patience, humility, and resignation to the dis-! gone; though I saw no change in their conduct 


pensations of Providence. She, with my dear | to lessen my good opinion of them as individuals. 


father, experienced many seasons of adversity;| | now centered in the way in which I had been 
she survived him many years, and died in sweet) educated, and after some time, had a desire to 
composure of mind, and no doubt is now at rest) jive a more religious life; and believing water 
with tie Lord. baptism to be of divine appointment, I submitted 

My dear iather’s acquaintance with those valu-| thereto, and was baptized in the twenticth year 


able friends above named, proved a blessing to/ of my age. Previous to my being permitted to 
his family, who experienced proofs of friendship| ___" mmaiuandaa 


from them very uncommon to be met with. And 








*S. J. lived about one year and a half. 
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partake of the bread and wine used to commemo- 
rate the death and sufferings of our blessed Sa- 
viour, [ received the charge given to those who 
are admitted into membership, and I was truly 
desirous to walk worthy of the vocation where- 
with 1 believed I was called. Here I rested 
quietly several years, and at times was concerned 
to do what appeared to me likely to conduce to 
the good of others; and as occasion and oppor- 
tunity offered, 1 endeavored to discharge my 
duty. With some I conversed, and to some 
others I wrote; and I do not know that I of- 
fended more than one person by the freedom 
which I took, and that was a rich woman to whom 
I wrote on behalf of her poor black slave, whom 
I had seen in a suffering condition. Alas! how 
deplorable the state of those who are held in 
bondage by unfeeling and hard-hearted masters 
and mistresses! The love of liberty is deeply im- 
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me, had not infinite mercy interposed. It was 
the Lord who girded me, though I knew him not 
as he hath since been revealed to my soul: yet 1 
wag not always so beset and buffeted but that 
there were seasons wherein my mind was sweetly 
calmed, and I was favored to contemplate and 
meditate on religious subjects; and I have 
to believe that some of those seasons were 
rendered profitable to me, as my mind thereby 
beeame more confirmed and established in virtu- 
ous habits, and a greater degree of warmth and 
solicitude felt that I might be enabled so to walk 
as to adorn the doctrine of the Saviour in all 
things; (Titus ii. 10;) but, alas! when care was 
relaxed, nature would prevail, with infirmities of 
many kinds. Yet, through the assistance of di- 
vine grace, I was preserved in a good degree of 
circumspection and moderation, and, for several 
years, continued steadily in the practice of what 


planted in the human mind; and although the | I believed, or esteemed, religious duties; such as 
state of slavery is in some instances ameliorated | hearing sermons; praying, or joining in prayer, 
by kind usage, yet the yoke is extremely galling | made and performed, as I feared, too frequently 
even to some of these, as I have been an eye | in the time and will of man; singing psalms and 
and ear-witness of, many times: yet, in those | hymns, and partaking of the bread and wine in 
days of ignorance, I did as many others did, jus- | that called the Lord’s Supper; and thongh I did 
tify the practice of bringing the poor negroes | these things in a degree of simplicity, yet I did 
from, as I thought, a land of darkness to a land | not meet with what I hoped and expected to find 
of light, where they could have the knowledge of | in the observation of them: no; there was a want 
Christ and the Gospel, and enjoy the privileges | that could not be satisfied therewith, and my 
of Christianity; but, alas! how insensible, how | mind became greatly distressed; I grew weary 
blind was I! not to see that it never can be right | of this formal way, and would sometimes omit 
to do evil that good may come of it. | uttering words in prayer when the season re- 
Now to return from this little digression; I| turned that I had been accustomed to kneel in 
may say it afforded me solid satisfaction when I | private, and, after some time, wholly ceased there- 
could render little services or kindnesses to any, | from, not being able to proceed any longer in that 
and my situation in the family and privileges | formal way, and felt my mind strongly drawn to 
allowed me were very favorable on this and many | unite with the Society of Friends. But I was 
other accounts, and being much excused from | exceedingly afraid of being misled, and did not 
servile labor, 1 had great opportunity of gratify- | yield soon, but continued to attend the Baptist 
ing my inclination for reading; and having an | mectings some time longer, and often returned 
inquisitive mind, looked into most books that) from them in great perplexity; and the secret 
were cast in my way, some of which I could re- | language of my soul was, “Tell me, O thou whom 
ceive no advantage from, and which T did not| my soul loveth, where thou feedest; where thou 
peruse without seerct reproof; but from early | makest thy flock to rest at noon; for why should 
youth I took much comfort in reading the lives | I be as one that turneth aside by the flocks of thy 
of such as had been eminent for virtue and piety. | companions?’ My soul was desirons to know 
Next to these I liked history and treatises on | the Lord’s flock, and to be united unto it in Gos- 
physical subjects; but, ufter all, I must acknow- | pel fellowship. 
Jedge that I have derived very little real benefit| I had now lived in the family of my kind fa- 
from books except the Scriptures, and such as | therly friend, Joseph Jacob, nearly fourteen years, 
treated on subjects tending to promote religion | in which time 1 had many opportunities of at- 
and virtue. tending Friends’ mectings, which I generally did 


I was favored with the notice and society of 
of some worthy persons, both of the Society of 
Friends and others, and chose none for my inti- 
mates who did not lead sober lives. Perhaps 
some may be ready to conclude that I went 
smoothly on my way; but my path was known 
to none save the Lord. The enemy of all good 


being suffered to buffet me exceedingly with his 
temptations and dreadful suggestions, he pursued 
me like a roaring lion, and would have devoured 


when there was a marriage or funeral; also when 
mectings were appointed by Friends who travel- 
led in the ministry, to which I used to be invited, 
and many times they proved to my satisfaction. 
But when Friends were led to touch upon points 
of doctrine with which I did not unite, I was not 
well pleased. Being then ignorant of the spring 
of true Gospel ministry, I did not know but they 
might choose their subject, and be silent on those 
heads if they chose it. But now my rest in those 
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opinions being broken up, they began to loose |ings with them; for until this time they had 
their strong hold, and my mind was brought into | some hope that I should not forsake their meet- 
a good degree of resignation to embrace the /|ing; but now losing all hope of me, their trou- 
Truth wheresoever it should appear; and feeling | ble was renewed, and many tears were shed. Al- 


the draught to unite with Friends to increase, the | 
pressure on my mind became so great, that I 

was induced to examine their principles with can- | 
dor, and read their writings without prejudice, | 
from which I derived much satisfaction. But 
after all I heard or read, I found there was some- 
thing still wanting, unto which I had not at- 
tained: this was, how to distinguish between the 
operations of the Holy Spirit, and the movings 
and stirrings of the natural mind; and this 
knowledge I did not attain unto until I ceased | 
from reasoning, and became still and quiet in my | 
mind; then it was [ learned in holy silence what | 
the will of the Lord was concerning me, and saw 

clearly it was required of me to separate from 

those with whom I had walked in religious pro- 

fession, and unite with Friends. But, oh! the 

cross Was so great that my obedience did not at 

first keep pace with knowledge; I delayed a short 

time, knowing such a step in me would be a very | 
great trouble to my dear mother, and to other 
connections, and surprise most of my acquaint- | 
ance, who supposed me to be established in the | 
way in which I had walked for several years; | 
they were generally unacquainted with my exer- 
cise, for I could not reveal it to any for a time. 
But finding [ coald not obtain peace without obe- 
dience to the manifestation of the Divine will, 
which had been so clearly revealed that there 
was no room to doubt, I acquainted my dear mo- | 
ther therewith ; but she was exceedingly grieved, | 
which took great hold of me, and came the near- | 
est to divest me of the little strength and resolu- 
tion which I had, of any thing I met with; and 
though I rejoiced in having found what I had 
been secking after, yet to see my dear mother so | 
grieved, was hard to the natural part in me. She | 
was a religious woman, but not having secn be- | 





though many years are passed since that affecting 


scene, the bitter conflict is not forgotten, when 


nature and grace so struggled in my heart, that 
had not my soul been supported by a power su- 


'perior to nature, I should have fainted; but 


having received the impression before mentioned, 


‘I dared not to look back, but from this time 


steadily attended Friends’ meetings, which being 
taken notice of by my acquaintance, I soon be- 
came the subject of conversation for a time, and 
various were their opinions concerning the mo- 
tive of the change they beheld in me: but the 
more religious among my acquaintance lamented 
my defection, supposing I had been perverted by 
arguments made use of by some persons in a time 
of weakness, in order to draw me to their way of 
thinking: but this their supposition was ground- 
less. I had been favored to stand well with my 
friends and acquaintances in a general way, and 
believe L was beloved by some who were also dear 
unto me; and my withdrawing from their com- 
munion was no small trouble to them, and some 
few endeavored to regain me. But through Di- 
vine help I was favored to stand my ground, and 
felt satisfied in my mind, that if 1 kept my place 
as I ought to do, they would be convinced of the 


| integrity of my intention in separating from them, 


and we shou!d enjoy satisfaction in each others 
company again—which came to pass in a short 
time afterwards, according to the faith given me. 

I would now advert a little to the subject of 
water baptism, and the outward supper of bread 
and wine. I had read considerably on those sub- 
jects, but did not mect with full satisfaction; but 
after a time felt my mind entirely released from 
all concern about them, and clearly saw I had 
nothing to do with them, but was to leave those 
outward things to such who did not see their way 


yond water baptism and the outward supper of|to get along without them. It appears to me, 
bread and wine, she looked upon it as though I | that though they might have been of some use to 
denied those institutions that were, as she be-| some of the believers who were in a weak or in- 
lieved, of Divine authority, and to continue in the | fant state, yet they are not necessary where the 
church to the end of time, and that I had em-| Gospel is revealed, and received in its purity, 
braced many crrors. | simplicity, and spirituality, free from all human 
In this time of deep conflict it pleased the | mixture, and is witnessed to beindeed, asthe Apos- 
Lord to give me an impression of what the awful | tle declared, “ the power of God unto salvation.” 
consequence would be, if I refused to yield obe-| 
dience to the manifestation of his will. T then 
gave fully up to the heavenly vision, and in-| When General Lincoln went to make peace 
formed my kind friend, Joseph Jacob, how it| with the Creek Indians, one of the chiefs asked 
was with me; he had observed me to be under | him to sit down ona log. He then desired him 
great exercise of mind, but had not said anything | to move, and in a few minutes to move further. 
to me on the subject, but now saw the time was, The request was repeated till Lincoln got to the 
come for him to encourage me; and the encour- ‘end of the log. The Indian then said, “move 
agement L seccived from him proved strengthen- further,” to which the other replied, ‘I ean 
ing to my weak mind. And now I took another move no farther.” “Just so it is with us,” 
opportunity to inform my beloved parent and said the Chief—“ You have moved us back to 
other connections, that I could not attend mect- the water, and then ask us to move farther.” 





(To be continued.) 
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Letters written by Samuet Crisp, about the year 
1702, to some of his acquaintance, upon his 
change from a Chaplain of the Church of 
England, to join with the people called 
Quakers. 


with it; and, therefore, when for several weeks 
[ had lived more privately and retiredly in Lon- 
don than was usual, fasting twice or thrice in a 
week, or sometimes more, spending my time in 
reading the Scriptures, and in prayer to God ; 
No. 1. this was a good preparation of my mind to re- 

My Dear Friend:—I received a letter from | ceive the truth which he was then about to make 
thee, the week before last, which was sent by thy | known to me; I lamented the errors of my past 
uncle Bolton; there were a great many kind expres- | life, and was desirous to attain a more excellent 
sions in it, and in thy sister Clopton’s likewise. | degree of holiness than 1 had discovered in the 
I acknowledge myself much obliged to you both, | Church of England. In this religious retirement 








and to the whole family, for many repeated kind- | God knew the breathings of my soul, how sincere 


nesses; and if my school had not engrossed so 
much of my time, I would have taken oppor- 





[ was, and resigned to him when alone; I wanted 
him to set me free, and to speak peace and com- 


tunity to answer my dear friend’s letter ere now, | fort to my soul, which was grieved and wearied 
and upon that account my delay will be the more | with the burden of sin; for though I had strictly 
excusable. ‘conformed myself to the orders and ceremonies 

The news thou hast heard of my late change! of the Church of England, and had kept myself 
is really true; I cannot conceal it, for it is what | from running into any great and scandalous 
I glory in: neither was it any prospect of tempo- | enormities, the fear of the Almighty preserving 
ral advantage that induced me to it, buta sincere | me, yet still I had not that rest and satisfaction 


love to the truth, and a pure regard to my own 
soul. 
God, that he hath let me live to this glorious 


day, and not cut me off in the midst of my sins | 
and provocations against him ; he is long-suffering | 


Neither can I be sufficiently thankful to | 


in myself which I desired, and greatly longed 
for; 1 found, when I bad examined my state and 
condition Godward, that things were not right 
with me. 

As for a sober and plausible conversation in 


to us-ward, not willing that any should perish,| the eye of the world, | knew that was a very 


but that all should come to repentance : he hath | 


brought me off from the forms and shadows of 
religion, and Jet me see, in a more illustrious 
manner, what is the life and substance of it: as 
he found me, in some degree, faithful to that 


measure of light and knowledge he had bestowed | 
on me, whilst I was in the communion of the | 
church of England ; therefore he was pleased of | 
late, as I humbly waited upon him, to make! tensions that way as some others; but alas! I 
known to me greater and deeper mysteries of his | 
kingdom; and I can truly say, that I find by | 


daily experience, as I keep low and retired into | 


that pure gift which he hath planted within me, 
things are every day more and more cleared up 


to me, and the truth shines and prevails greatly | 


over the kingdom of darkness; and if I should 
now turn my back upon such manifestations as 
these, and entangle myself again with the yoke 


of bondage, surely I should grieve the holy | 


spirit, so that he might justly withdraw his kind 
operations, and never return more to assist and 
to comfort me: for God is not mocked; religion 
is a very serious and weighty thing; repentance 
and salvation are not to be trifled with, nor is 


turning to God to be put off till our own time, | 
leisure, or convenicnce; but we must love and | 
cherish the least appearance of Christ, not | 
slighting or despising the day of small things, | 


but embrace the first opportunity of following 
Christ in any of his commands: when he speaks, 
there is such foree and authority in it, that we 
cannot stand to cavil, dispate, or ask questions ; 


for unless we will be so obstinate as to shut our | 


eyes against the sun, we must needs confess to 
the truth of his doctrine, and presently strike in 


easy attainment; a good natural temper, with 
the advantage of a lib ral education, will quickly 
furnish a man with abilities for that ; so that he 
shall be looked upon as a saiut, and very 
spiritual, when perhaps in chains of darkness, in 
the gall of bitterness, and in the very bond of 
iniquity. If this sort of righteousness would 


have done, perhaps I might make as fair pre- 


quickly saw the emptiness and unsatisfactoriness 
of those things ; this is a covering that will not 
protect or hide us from the wrath of the Al- 
mighty when he comes to judgment. It is not 
% man’s natural temper, nor his education, that 
makes him a good Christian; this is not the 


‘righteousness that the gospel calls for, nor is 


this the truth in the inward parts which God re- 
quires ; the heart and affections must be cleansed 
and purified before we can be acceptable to God; 
therefore it was death to me to think of taking 
up my rest in a formal pretence of holiness, 
wherein yet I saw, to my grief, abundance of 
people wrapt themselves, slept securely and 
quietly, dreaming of the felicity of paradise, as 


\if heaven was now their own, and they needed 
not trouble themselves any more about religion. 
I could not entertain so dangerous an opinion as 
this; for then I should be tempted to take up 
|my rest by the way, whilst I was travelling to- 
| wards the promised land. I think I madea 
little progress in a holy life, and through God’s 
| assistance, I weakened some of my spiritual ene- 
| mies, whilst I lived in the communion of the 
national church. I thank my God, I can truly 
| say, whilst I used those prayers, I did it with 
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zeal and sincerity, in his fear and dread; but 
still I ceased not my earnest supplication to him 
in private, that he would show me something 
more excellent, that I might get a complete vic- 
tory over all my lusts and passions, and might 
perfect righteousness before him; for I found a 
great many sins and weaknesses daily attending 
me; and though I made frequent resolutions to 
forsake those sins, yet still the temptation was 
too strong for me, so that often I had cause to 
complain with the apostle, in the bitterness of 
my soul, “QO wretched man that I am! who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death ?” 
Who shall set mejfree, and give me strength to 
triumph over sin, the world, and the Devil, that 
I may in every thing please God, and there may 
not be the least thought, word, motion, gesture, 


or action, but what is exsetly agreeable to his | 


most holy will, as if I saw him standing before 
me, and as if I were to be judged by him for the 
thought of my heart next moment. 
life! Ovseraphie soul! 


no repentance ; but at God’s right hand there is 
perfect peace, and a river of unspeakable joy. 
O that we might imitate the life of Jesus, and 
be thoroughly furnished unto every good word 
and work ! 

This wes the frequent breathing of my soul 
to God, when I was in the country ; but more 


especially after I had left my new preferment of | 


a chaplain, and took private lodgings in London ; 
in this retirement, 1 hope I may say without 
boasting, that I was very devout and religious, 
and I found great comfort and refreshment in it 
from the Lord, who let me see the beauty of ho- 
liness; and the sweetness that arises from an 
humbled, mortified life, was then very pleasant 
to my taste, and I rejoiced in it more than in all 
the delights and pleasures of the world. 


And now it pleased God to show me, that if | 


T would indeed live strictly and holy, as becomes 


the gospel, then I must leave the commanion of | 


the Church of England; but I knew not yet 
which way to determine myself, nor to what 


body of men I should join, who were more or- | 


thodox and more regular in their lives. As for 
the Quakers, so called, I was so great a stranger 
to them, that I had never read any of their 
books, nor do I remember, that ever I conversed 
With any one man of that communion in my 
whole life ; I think there was one in Foxley, 
while I was curate there, but I never saw the 
man, though I went several times to his house 
on purpose to talk with him, and to bring him 
off from his mad and wild enthusiasm, as I then 
ignorantly thought it to be; as for that way, I 
knew it was every where spoken against. Te 
that had # mind to appear more witty and inge- 
nious than the rest, would choose this for the 
subject of his profane jests and drollery; with 
this he makes sport and diverts the company ; 
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for a Quaker is but another name for a fool or a 
mad-man, and was scarce ever mentioned, but 
with scorn and contempt. As for drollery, I 
confess I was never any great friend to it; but, 
indeed, if all was true that was laid to the 
Quakers’ charge, I thought that they were some 
of the worst people that ever appeared in the 
world; and wondered with what face they could 
call themselves Christians, since I was told they 
denied the fundamental articles of the holy faith, 
to which I ever bore the highest veneration and 


| esteem ; and notwithstanding I had always lived 


at the greatest distance from that people, and 
was very zealous in the worship of the Church 
of Kngland, and upon all occasions would speak 
very honorably of it; moreover, was content to 
suffer some few inconveniences on that account, 
as thou very well knowest, yet my father still 





O divine | 
O that I could always | 


: ; : | 
stand here! for here is no reflection, no sorrow, 


looked upon me as inclining to the Quakers ; and 
some years ago signified to a friend, he was 
afraid I would become an enthusiast ; and, whilst 
I was at Bungan school, he sent me two books 
to read that were written against the Quakers, 
one of which was John Faldo’s, who had been 
sufficiently exposed for it by William Penn. 
Whilst I lived in London, in that private re- 
| tired manner I was just now speaking of, walk- 
ing very humbly in the sight of God, and having 
| opportunity to reflect upon my past life, as I 
'had occasion to be one day at a bookseller’s 
shop, I happened to cast my eye on Barclay’s 
works; and having heard in the country that he 
was a man of great account amongst the Quakers, 
I had a mind to see what their principles were, 
‘and what defence they could make for them- 
selves ; for sure, thought I, these people are not 
so silly and ridiculous, or maintainers of such 
horrid opinions, as the author of the Snake, and 
some others would make us believe. I took 
Barclay home with me, and I read him through 
in a week’s time, save a little treatise at the end, 
which, finding it to be very philosophical, I 
omitted; but, however, I soon read enough to 
| convince me of my own blindness and ignorance 
‘of the things of God. There I found a light to 
break in upon my mind, which did mightily re- 
fresh and comfort me in that poor, low, and 
humble state in which I then was; for indeed I 
was, and had been for a considerable time before, 
very hungry and thirsty after righteousness, and 
therefore I received the truth with all readiness 
of mind; it was like balm to my soul, and as 
showers of rain to the thirsty earth, which is 
parched with heat and drought. This author 
‘laid things down so plainly, and proved them 
| with such ingenuity and dexterity of learning, 
and opened the scriptures so clearly to me, that, 
‘without standing to cavil, dispute, raise argu- 
| ment or objection, or consulting with flesh and 
‘blood, I presently resigned myself to God, and 
|weeping for joy that I had found so great a 
treasure, I often thanked him with tears in my 
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eyes for so kind a visitation of his love, that he { those things which bring us nearest to God, and 
was graciously pleased to look toward me when | which are most perfective of human nature ; for 
my soul cried after him; so that, though before | what is more than a competency, seems to bea 
I was in great doubt and trouble of mind, not | burden to a generous philosophical soul, which 
knowing which way to determine myself, yet | would breathe in a pure vehicle, that so it may 
now the sun breaking out so powerfully upon | have a quick sense and relish of all blessings, 
me, the clouds were scattered; I was now fully | both of the superior and inferior worlds. 
satisfied in my own mind which way I ought to] Thou knowest, my dear friend, that religion 
go, and to what body of people I should join | is a very serious thing, and repentance is a great 
myself. work, and one precious immortal soul is of more 
So I immediately left the communion of the | worth than ten thousand perishing worlds, with 
Church of England, and went to Grace-Church- | all their pomp and glory; therefore, let us take 
strect meeting. After I had read Barclay, I | courage, and be valiant for the truth upon the 
read some other books of that kind, among which | earth ; let us not content ourselves with a name 
was an excellent piece, though ina small volume, | and profession of godliness ; let us come to the 
called NoCross,noCrown. Thus I continued read- | life and power of it; let us not despond of get- 
ing, and frequenting meetings for several weeks | ting the victory. We have a little strength for 
together, but did not let any one soul know what | God ; let us be faithful to him, and he will give 
Iwas about. The first man 1 conversed with | us more strength, so that we shall see the enemy 
was George Whitehead, and this was several | of our peace fall before us, and nothing shall be 
weeks after I began to read Barclay, and fre-| impossible unto us. I say, my friend, let us be 
quent their meetings ; by him I was introduced | faithful to that measure of light and knowledge 
into more acquaintance, and still, the farther I! which God has given to us, to be profited and 
went the more I liked their plainness, and the | edified by it in a spiritual life; and as God sees 
decency and simplicity of their conversation. | we are diligent and faithful to work with the 
They do not use the ceremonies and salutations | strength we have, he will more and more en- 
of the Church of England, but shake hands freely, | lighten us, so that we shall see to the end of 
and converse together as brothers and sisters | those forms and shadows of religion wherein we 
that are sprung of the same royal seed, and made | have formerly lived; but if he sees we are about 
kings and priests unto God. O! the love, the| to take up our rest in those shadows; that we 
sweetness and tenderness of affection 1 have seen | grow cold and indifferent in the pursuit of holi- 
among this people! ‘ By this,” says Christ, | ness; running out into notions and speculation, 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if| and have more mind to dispute, and to make a 
ye have love one to another.”"—Jobn xiii. 35. | show of learning and subtilty, than to lead a holy 
“Put on, therefore,” says the apostle, “as the | and devout life ; then it is just with God to leave 
elect of God, holy and beloved, bowels of mer-/us ina carnal and polluted state, to continue 
cies, kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness,! yet but in the outward court, where we may 
long-suffering.” —Col. iii. 12. | please ourselves with beholding the beauty and 
Thus, my dear friend, I have given thee an| ornaments of a worldly sanctuary, and never 
account of my proceedings on this affair. As to| witness the veil being taken away, and that we 
my bodily state, if thou desirest to know what it | are brought by the blood of Jesus Christ into 
is, I may acquaint thec, that I have my health | the holiest of all, where alone there is true peace 
as well as ever, and I bless God I have food and | with God, and rest to the weary soul. I could 
raiment sufficient for me, so that I want no out-|say much upon this head, if time or leisure 
ward thing; and I have the necessaries and con- | would give leave. 
veniences of life liberally. Let us not burden | As for a particular answer to thy letter, I have 
ourselves with taking care for the vanities and | not time now to give it; and for the present let 
superfluities of it; let us ‘ possess our vessels in | this general answer suffice ; and if thou wilt con- 
sanctification and honor.”—1 Thess. iv. 4. And | sider things in their pure abstracted nature, and 
as we bring our minds into perfect subjection to | not suffer the prejudice of education to sway 
the whole will of God, so let us bring our bodies | thee, but in fear and humility wilt search out 
to the most simple and natural way of living, | the truth for thyself, thou wilt find that there 
being content with the fewest things, never | needs no other answer to thy letter than what I 
studying to gratify our wanton appetites, nor to have already given. For by waiting upon God, 
follow the customs and humors of men, but how and diligently seeking him, thou wilt find an 
we may £o contract our earthly cares and plea- answer to it in thy own bosom, and this will be 
sures, that we may bring most glory to God, much more full, clear, and satisfactory than I, 
most health and peace to our own souls, and do or any other man living, can pretend to give thee, 
most service to the truth ; and if this be our aim, | or any other friend who hath lovingly wrote to 
certainly a very small portion of the things of me; for whom I desire, with all the sincere- 
this world will suffice us. Seeing we are Chris- hearted in the Church of England, that they may 
‘ims, we should, therefore, earnestly pursue come to witness the almighty power of God to 
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save and redeem them from every yoke ; and that 
they may clearly see to the end of those things 
which are abolished, and come to the enjoyment 
of spiritual and heavenly things themselves, is 
the daily prayer and deep travail of my soul, 


God knoweth. ‘Till I can be more particular, 
if thou please thou mayest communicate this to 
them, and let them know that I am well, and 
thank them for their kind letters. Let us re- 
member to pray for one another with all fervency, 
that we may stand perfect in the whole will of 
(tod. Amen, saith my soul. 


Tam thy most affectionate friend and servant 
in Jesus, SAMUEL Crisp. 





FAITH. 


A touching incident was related to us, a short 
time since of a little boy, six years old—who 


had early been taught to pray to his heavenly | 


Father. Ile had been told this Father watched 
over all his people, and listened to the prayers 
of every little child. 


He had been away during the summer, with | 
his parents, at a lonely farm-house by the sea- | 
side, where he had no young companions. About | 
three-quarters of a mile distant, resided another | 
family where there were children, who came oc- ; 


casionally to play with him, and he soon learnt 
the way to their home. 

But the road was very lonely, across a marsh ; 
no house was near. Not till just before they 


left the sea-shore, did the mother discover the | 


loneliness and danger of this road which the 
child had so often crossed in safety; at some 
seasons it was almost impassable, owing to the 
sunken holes concealed by the grass, and the 
nature of the soil. 


After his return to the city, he was playing in 
the room with his mother, and suddenly looking 
up from his toys, with a serious, solemn expres- 
sion of countenance, said, “Mamma, I always 
prayed to God, when I went over from grand- 
father’s to Mr. Smith’s.” “ Why did you pray 
then, my child?” “Because, it was so lone- 
some, mamma, and I was all alone.” ‘ What 
did you pray to God for, dearest?” “That he 
would take care of me, mamma, and keep all the 
snakes away, and uyly beasts, and wild men, and 
he did, mamma.” 


Is it not told, that angels tread 

Softly, around our children’s bed— 

Guide all their footsteps—guard from ill,_— 
From birth to death, are with them still, 
And with the mourning parents stay, 

‘** When He who giveth, takes away ?”” 


Did not this little child possess Faith? Pure, 
undoubting ? “ Except, ye become as little 
children, ye cannot enter the kingdom of God.” 
— Orphan's Advocate. ~ MOF. 


REMARKABLE OCCURRENCE, 
Related in Howitt’s Rural Life of England. 


A fact related by a minister of the Society of 
Friends, shows at once the primitive simplicity 
which still prevails in some retired districts, and 
the evident power of faith in Providence over 
the spirit of evil. 

In one of the thinly-peopled dales of that very 
beautiful, and yet, by parts, very bleak and 
dreary region, the Peak of Derbyshire, stood a 
single house far from neighbors. It was inha- 
bited by a farmer and his family, who lived in 
such a state of isolation, so unmolested by intru- 
ders, and unapprehensive of danger, that they 
were hardly in the habit of fastening their door 
at night. 

The farmer, who had a great distance to go to 
market, was sometimes late before he got back, 
| late it may be supposed, according to their hab- 
its; for in such old-fashioned places, where there 
is nothing to excite and keep alive the attention 
but their daily labor, the good people, when the 
days duties are at an end, drop into bed, almost 
before the sun himself; and are all up and pur- 
suing their several occupations, almost before the 
sun too. On these occasions, the good woman 
| used to retire to rest at the usual time, and her 
| husband returning, found no latch nor bolt to 
| obstruct his entrance. But one time the wife 
| hearing some one come up to the door and enter 
the house, supposed it was her husband; but 
after the usual time had elapsed, and he did not 
come to bed, she got up and went down stairs, 
when her terror and astonishment may be ima- 
gined, for she saw a great sturdy fellow in the 
act of reconnoitering for plunder. At the first 
view of him, she afterwards said, she felt ready 
to drop; but being naturally courageous, and of 
a deeply religious disposition, she immediately 
recovered sufficient self-possession to avoid any 
outcry, and to walk with apparent firmness to a 
chair which stood on one side of the fire-place. 
The marauder immediately seated himself in an- 
| other chair which stood opposite, and fixed his 
eyes upon her, with a most savage expression. 

Her courage was now almost spent; but recol- 
lecting herself, she put up an inward prayer to 
the Almighty for protection, and threw herself 
upon his providence. She immediately felt her 
internal strength revive, and looked steadfastly 
at the man, who now had drawn from his pocket 
a large clasp-knife, opened it, and with a mur- 
derous expression in his eyes, appeared ready to 
spring upon her. She, however, evinced no 
emotion, she said not a word, but continued to 
pray for deliverance or resignation, and to look 
on the fearful man with calm seriousness. He 
rose up, looked at her, then at the knife; then 
| wiped it across his hand; then again eagerly 
‘glanced at her; when at once a sudden damp 
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seemed to fall upon him, hiseyes blenched before 
her still, fixed gaze; he close his knife and went 
out. At a single spring she reached the door, 
shot the bolt with a convulsive rapidity, and fell 
senseless on the floor. When she recovered from 
her swoon, she was filled with the utmost anxiety 
on account of her husband, lest the ruffian should 
meet him by the way. But presently she heard 
his well-known step; his well-known voice on 
finding the door fastened; and let him in with 
a heart trembling with mingled agitation and 
thankfulness. Great as had been her faith on 
this occasion, and great the interposition of Pro- 
vidence, we may be sure that she would not risk 
the exercise of the one, or tempt the other, by 
neglecting in future to shoot the bolt of the door; 
and her husband, at once taught the danger of 
his house, and the danger of his own passage 
home, made it a rule to leave the market-town 
at least an hour earlier after the winter markets. 
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‘© Oh! for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

Some boundless contiguity of shade, 

Where iumor of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsuccess‘ul or successful war 

Might never reach me more. My ear is pain’d, 
My soul is sick with every day’s report 

Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled.” 

There are those now who can and do partici- 
pate in the feelings of the poet Cowper, as above 
expressed. There are those who are grieved at 
“wars and rumors of wars” in another hemi- 
sphere, and mourn over that belligerent spirit, 
which is so ready to take the sword to avenge 
either real or supposed injuries and insults. 

We had hoped that the days when national 
misunderstandings and quarrels were settled by 
an appeal to arms, were numbered, and that in 
this day of great enlightenment, a better, a wiser, 
and more Cliristian way of adjusting all such 
difficulties would be agreed to and acted upon. 
But when our thoughts are turned to the present 
state of Europe, we find that this happy period 
has not yet arrived; but on the contrary, one 
nation after another is being drawn into the vor- 
tex, the depth of which no mortal can foresee, 
nor the aggregate of human life and earthly trea- 
sure which will be swallowed up therein. And 
when we add to these, “the widow’s tears, and 
orphan’s moans,” with the deep anguish of the 
wounded and dying, and the demoralization of 
those who survive, how sorrowful is the catalogue! 
Aad what are all the victories gained in compa- 
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rison to these? Victories which almost universally 
leave even the victors poorer, in every sense of 
the word. 

We begin, also, to have some fears for our 
own country, lest “the cloud” in the southern 
horizon in relation to Cuban affairs, which is 
now comparable to the one we read of, “like a 
man’s hand,” should increase in magnitude and 
strength, and at length involve us in the calamities 
of war. 

And not for rumors or fears of wars only, do 
we mourn, but for “oppression and deceit;” 
hard words, it is true, to be associated with our 
land of Loasted l:berty, but alas! how applicable, 
where the sweat of unrequited labor waters the 
soil, and where the aborigines are driven from 
one locality to another, as the President, or 
“Great Father,’ “wants more land for his 
white children,’ until there remains to the red 
man only a little remnant of all this broad conti- 
nent over which their ancestors once roamed, 
“ monarchs of all they surveyed.” And of this 
pittance how uncertain is their possession, al- 
though guaranteed to them and their children 
forever. 

Well is it for those whose hands are clean in 
all these respects ; whose garments are unspotted ; 
whose actions, and whose influence and example 
bear testimony against these evils, and who do 
nothing to foster in themselves or others those 
dispositions from which * wars and fightings” 
proceed ; to rivet the chains of oppression, or in 
the desire for aggrandizement, forget to do unto 
others as they would that others should do unto 
them. 


Dirp,—At his late residence, on Deer Creek, 
Harford county, Maryland, on the 28th of First 
month, 1854, Joun Jewett, in the 77th year of his 
age. He was for several weeks confined from the 
effects of paralysis, and most of the time deprived 
of his speech, but appeared entirely conscious of 
what was passing around him; and his counte- 
nance bespoke calmness and submission to the 
Divine will. He manifested through life a deep 
interest in the welfare of our religious society, de- 
siring that its members should cultivate the Chris- 
tian virtues, and be qualified to support and advo- 
eate those precious testimonies, which our early 
Friends so nobly maintained, amid suffering and 
great persecntions, thereby showing themselves 
worthy to be called their successors. 

He was for many years a valuable Elder, possess- 
ing unusual strength and fi'mness of mind, and a 
discriminating judgment; these qualities united to 
a meek, patient, and gentle spirit, rendered him 
eminently useful in the church. 
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His religion was of that pure and practical kind 
of which the Apostle speaks ; being concerned to 
“visit the widow and the fatherless in their afflic- 
tions, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.” His loss will long be felt in the meeting 
to which he belonged, and by a large circle of 
Friends and relations, to whom he was justly dear. 


LETTER FROM R. MASON.—NO. XXXVIII. 
Philadelphia, 4th Month, 1837. 


My Beloved Cousin.—Before this will reach 
thee, thou wilt doubtless have heard of the de- 
parture from this conflicting scene, of the lovely 
little son of our dear relatives, J. and R. J; 
held just long enough for them to feel the im- 
portance of the trust, and to awaken in their 
hearts endearments to life, hitherto unknown 


We cannot have every thing we want in this 
world, and it is the part of wisdom, to be satis- 
fied with our respective allotments in life, keep 
ing our eye directed toward our final home, in 
that city whose walls are salvation, where-into 
may we my dear cousin be found worthy of an 
entrance when our day of probation comes to a 
close. Our dear H. E. C.,I trust has there 
found a resting place. I loved her truly, and 
often refer to the many pleasant and profitable 
seasons we have shared together, and was not 
prepared to part so soon from her. 

I suppose my certificate is under way to 
Spruce St. meeting, where many meet to whom I 
am in spirit united; I have felt much in resign- 
ing my right of membership in Baltimore, but 
in the turnings and overturnings that have in 
wisdom been my allotment in life, 1 have found 
in trials soul sustaining bread. 

In much affection thy Cousin. 
R. M. 


Avondale, 6th Month, 1839. 


Tt is a long, a very long time since I have re- 
ceived any tidings from my beloved 
Oft have I intended to take up my pen and 
query into the cause; whether thy spirit is 
dwelling in a thirsty land, where no springs of 
living waters flow for thy refreshment, or feed- 
ing upon green pastures ; if the latter, why with- 
hold from me the good tidings; if the former, 
then can I participate in sympathy with thee,— 
for I feel poor, very poor indeed. The lack of 
pressing after substance which will endure, when 
this frail fabric shall have blended with its kin- 
dred clay, is doubtless the prominent cause,— 
then it is meet to suffer a loss of bread, in order 
to stimulate to renewed faithfulness. 

I have not at this time much prospect that I 
shall be able to get to see you this summer, but 
still ways and means sometimes unexpectedly 
occur, and I desire very much to look again upon 
the soil of my ancestors at Deer Creek. My dear 
and only uncle and one of his daughters have 








there. I feel much satisfaction that I was so 
pleasantly with them last summer ; our next 
meeting will be, I hope, in worlds of bliss, to 
part no more. 
Affectionately thy Cousin. 
R. M. 


THE DEPUTATION OF THE PEACE SOCIETY IN 8Te 
PETERSBURG. 


Our readers will feel interested in learning 
that Mr. Joseph Sturge and the other gentlemen 
deputed by the Society of Friends tu wait upon 
the Emperor Nicholas, have arrived at their 
destination, and have probably ere now fulfilled 
their mission. Mr. Sturge has communicated 
to his brother, Mr. Charles Sturge, of this town, 
some particulars of his progress, and to that gen- 
tleman we are indebted forthe following details : 
We learn that early in the present month the 
deputation left Riga, a town situated in Russian- 

| Poland, and several hundred miles from St. 
Petersburg. This distance was traversed by 
| means of sledges ; and some conception may be 
formed of the sort of route they had to take, 
'when we mention that no fewer than 300 
_ horses were employed for the various relays on 
|the road. Mr. Sturge, writing from St. Peters- 
burg on the 4th of February, describes his 
journey as having been very satisfactory ; and, 
| considering the great amount of snow that had 
| fallen, he and his companions had arrived as 
soon as they could have expected. On their ar- 
| rival at the Russian capital, the party first ob- 
| tained an introduction to a gentleman who had 
| resided in Russia for 40 years, and who it was 
thought would be of service to them in their de- 
licate mission. The deputation found a report 
| sepenten that all the members of the royal 
family, even including the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine, were anxious for peace ; and as Count 
Nesselrode, the Chancellor of the Empire, was 
known from the first to have opposed the war, 
the gentleman already alluded to recommended 
the deputation to send hima note, requesting anlin- 
terview. This they did, stating that they had 
not deemed it advisable to appiy to their own 
Ministers, or to the Ambassade rin Lonlon; and 
for the same reasons they hei oreferred apply- 
ing to Count Nesselrode dit r the purpose 
of securing his assistance in presentation of 
the address to the Emperor (im this letter 
being delivered, the Count almost immediately 
sent a messenger, apparently one of his private 
secretaries, who could speak good English, and 
| fixed an early hour for receiving the dk putation. 
| The messenger further stated that he was In- 
structed to render them any service he could. 
Mr. Sturge states that though the weather has 
been severe, yet his health has been so far bene- 
fitted by the journey, even if no other good 


passed off this stage of action since my last visit 
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should result from it. On the 5th of February, 
Mr. Sturge and his friends were visited by the 
English Consul, who, though he had but little 
hope of their success, expressed his belief that 
the Emperor would receive them. In reference 
to the war, the British Consul stated to the depu- 
tation that the trade of Russia, as far as England 
is concerned, must be greatly paralyzed by what 
has taken place. This circumstance is already 
known to the Emperor, and it was hoped would 
have its influence with him on the side of peace. 
On the following day, the party learned that the 
Emperor was riding out, and consequently that 
the day of reception would thereby be postponed. 
However, just after receiving this intelligence, 
they had a note from Count Nesselrode, stating 
that he had been sent for by the Emperor rela- 
tive to the interview, and intimating his (the 









































































past 1 o'clock. 


his willingness to appoint a day for giving an 
audience. In answer to a question by Mr. Pease, 
the Count said it was very likely the heir appa- 
rent would be present. 
read the address they had been deputed to pre- 
sent, and he (the Count) replied that both him- 
self and the Emperor sympathized with the sen- 
timents it contained. The deputation then re- 


address for the perusal of the Emperor. 
above details we have been enabled to glean 
from some correspondence that arrived 


11th inst., but up to that period the party had 
not been summoned befure the Emperor. How- 
ever, they were in daily expectation of learning 
his Majesty’s pleasure. We may add that Mr. 
Sturge describes the frost as exceedingly intense, 
the temperature being one morning at five deg. 
Fahrenheit. However, the houses are so se- 
cured with double windows and other 





ble of the change of temperature until going out 
of the domicile. Sunday is very little observed 




















worship were all opened, as also were a number 
of shops ; while, on the same day, there was a 

















thousands of persons resorted. Mr. Sturge adds 
that there is an Episcopalian place of worship, 
and also one belonging to the Independents. — 
Birmingham Mercury. 
































Those who have the fewest ungratified wants, 
generally have the most ungratified wishes. 














Much of the “evil of our lot”? is the punish- 
ment of our misconduct. 








Count’s) wish to receive their visit about half-| more than seventy years experience, in its de- 
Accordingly they waited upon | 
him, and met with a very cordial reception. | 
The Count said he had already spoken to the | 


Emperor upon the subject, who had expressed | 


The deputation then | 


tired, after leaving a French translation of the | 
The | 


in| 
England on Tuesday last, and we learn that | country, if the duty of bearing “testimony to the 


another letter has arrived dated Saturday, the ' truth,” and “ opening the mouth for the dumb,” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


It is a Christian duty to bear testimony to the 


truth, “to open the mouth for the dumb, and all 
such as are appointed to destruction. We have 
abundant evidence of great remissness, herein 
from the length of time, and the extent to which 
slavery has been prosecuted in this country— 
there are in many unrighteous acts palliating 
circumstances as when some apparent good is 


sledge race on the frozen Neva, to which some | 





connected with the act—or being quite ignorant 
of the results, &c.—this cannot be pleaded in 
behalf of slavery, for it is all wrong, all bad, 
root and branch ; its origin has been from pride 
and covetousness, its continuance a palpable 
violation of every principle of philanthropy, 
justice, morality, and Christianity. 
results of slavery who can, at this day, be en- 


As to the 


titled to the plea of ignorance. After a lapse of 
velopment and progress, spreading mildew and 
sterility on the land, to the people a moral pesti- 
lence of a frightful character—inflicting on the 
one hand upon the slave every grade of injustice 
and suffering, every degree of oppression and 
degradation, of which a human being is suscep- 
tible—on the other, upon the master, the love 
of ease, idleness, excess, dissipation, and irre- 


_sponsible power—upon the civil government dis- 


cord, ill-will, and strife between States—upon 
the church disesteem, disunity and censorious- 
ness, among members of the same religious de- 
nomination. 

Such being the character of slavery, how is it 
possible that it could have continued for so great 
a length of time, and spread as it has in this 


had been faithfully performed, even by those 
who bad never held slaves ?—surely it could not. 

Had the system every where met with its due 
reproof and abhorrence, by word and decd, had 
the cause of the dumb been plead with an ear- 
nestness and solicitude, which these would have 


‘exhibited could they have spoken for themselves, 
means | 


it used to exclude the cold, that he was not sensi- | tion, must have yielded to the superior power of 


the master, too, with but a short time for reflec- 


justice and mercy, and turned his back upon 


_such a reproachful, demoralizing, barbarous sys- 
by the great body of the people. The places of | 


tem. 

But such has not been the case, many, very 
many have been the silent spectacles of the mas- 
ter’s aggressions and the slave’s sufferings and 
wrongs; others, again, although not entirely 


silent, have but so faintly and cautiously disap- 


proved of the wrong that it has had no tendency 
to obstruct the growth and continuance of the 
system; and would it not be unreasonable to 
look for a much more efficient advocacy of the 
slaves’ cause, from the majority of the people 
who voluntarily give their commercial aid in 
favor of slavery. This aid must greatly neutra- 
lize all other labors in the slaves’ behalf, how- 
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ever good of their kind. As it is, for the pro- 
duct of the slaves’ labor he has become a slave, 
and for the produce of his labor the system is 
continued—thus giving countenance and aid to 
this evil is not bearing testimony against it— 
thus to join hands with the oppressor has little 
appearance of opening the mouth in the cause of 
his victim made dumb. 

Again, how can we expect the abettor of sla- 
very, to remonstrate availingly against the mas- 
ter’s injustice, when he, in turn, can say, in much 
truth, I have in this business good Christian 
partners, and these partners are those who pur- 
chase of me the products of my slaves’ labors ; 
if I am guilty of injustice, I am not alone, and 
it ill becomes those who hold the products of the 
slave’s labor by the same tenure by which I hold 
the slave, to read me lectures on the subject of 
violating principles of hones y and justice. 

Now establish the justice of thy claim to these 
products, and then I shall be fully able to estab- 
lish mine to the slave; the only difference 
between us, is, we are executing different parts 
of the same service, we are but different links of 
the same chain by which the slave is bound. 

Let those who profess opposition to s'avery 
cease from this commercial participancy with the 
master in his aggression and injustice, and thus 
add the mighty lever of example to the force of 
precept for the overthrow of the iniquitous sys- 
tem; by this means it would become a work of 
speedy and certain accomplishment; the claim 
of property in man by man would then be held 
in the degree of detestation which the enormity 
of the crime and amount of suffering embraced 
in it demand. The foregoing considerations 
should remind us of the great responsibility that 
attaches to the free inhabitants of these United 
States for the continuation of slavery, even of 
those who hold no slaves under their immediate 
control. 

And it is wisdom to bear in mind, that those 
who would not share in the plagues of Babylon, 
should not in her sins. mE 


Quaker Hill, 20th of 3rd mo., 1854. 


The Power and Efficacy of Divine Grace in 
changing the Heart, is exemplified in a won- 
derful manner, in the following narration of 
the Life of JAMES GARDINER. 


He was a native of Scotland, and was born in 
the year 1688. His mother early instructed him 
in the principles of Christianity, the goed effects 
of which were disregarded by him in the younger 
part of his life; but they were not lost. r 

He was a man of sound understanding, and of 
a frank, obliging, and gencrous temper. He 
early engaged in a military life, and was often in 
Imminent danger of death, but experienced seve- 
ral providential escapes. For many years after 
arriving at manhood, he devoted himself to sen- 


sual pursuits. Possessed of a strong bodily con- 
stitution, great animal spirits, fine personal ac- 
complishments, and a large circle of gay and dis- 
sipated companions, he seemed as amply qualified 
as most men to range in the field of animal en- 
joyments, and to extract from it all that it is 
capable of yielding. Yet this complete sensualist, 
in the meridian of his days, bitterly experienced 
that, “even in laughter the heart is sorrowful, 
and the end of that mirth is heaviness.” Being 
at cne time congratulated by some of his disso- 
lute companions on his distinguished felicity, and 
a dog happening to come into the room, he could 
not forbear groaning inwardly, and saying to him- 
self, “Ob, that I were that dog !”’ 

About the thirty-first year of his age, it pleased 
God to make him deeply sensible of the great 
wickedness of his life, and of the dreadful conse- 
quences of persisting in it. He became truly 
penitent, lived ever afterwards with great circum- 
spection, and was a bright and steady example of 
piety and goodness. 

After this great change in his heart and life, he 
in company with several of his former gay compa~ 
nions, plainly and seriously informed them, that, 
by the grace of God, he would make religion the 
great business of his life, whatever he might lose by 
it, and whatever censure and contempt he might 
incur; and testified, from his own experience, 
that after having run the widest round of dissi- 
pation, with all the advantages which the best 
constitution and spirits could give him, he had 
never tasted any thing that deserved to be called 
happiness, till he made religion his refuge and 
his delight. He described, caimly and boldly, the 
habitual serenity and peace that he now felt in 
his own breast, and the composure and pleasure 
with which he louked forward to objects which 
the gayest sinner must acknowledge to be equally 
unavoidable and dreadful. 

The private letters of this amiable man show 
the religious state of his mind, and what great 
enjoyment he derived from communion with the 
Father of Spirits. This cheerful and happy state 
continued with him to the last; indeed, towards 
the close of his life, his pious fervors sometimes 
rose to an unusual height. “Oh!” said he on a 
particular occasion, “how gracious a Master do 
we serve ! how pleasant is his service! how rich 
the entertainments of his love! yet how poor and 
cold are our services !’’ 

When he found his health declining, and en- 
tertained a fixed sentiment that he should con- 
tinue but a little while longer in life, he was so 
far from being depressed with the prospect, that 
he rejoiced the nearer his end approached. The 
Holy Scriptures, with which he had as intimate 
acquaintance as most men, continued to be his 
daily reading. They furnished him with matter 
of frequent conversation, much to the edification 
and comfort of those that were about him. Among 
other passages, he spoke of the following, as hav- 
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ing made a deep impression on his mind: “ My 
soul, wait thou only upon God!’ he would re- 
peat it again and again, “ Only, only, only!” So} 
plainly did he see, and so deeply did he feel the | 
vanity of all earthly confidences and expecta- 
tions. He often mentioned these words in Isaiah, | 
as verified to him by long experience: «‘ Thou wilt | 
keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed | 
on thee; because he trusteth in thee.” And 
with peculiar satisfaction he uttered these words | 
in Habbakkuk, which he found armor of proof | 
against every fear and every contingency: 
“Though the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither 
shall fruit be in the vine; the labor of the olive 
shall fail, and the fields shall yield no meat; the 
flocks shall be cut off from the fold, and there 
shall be no herd in the stalls; yet I will rejoice 
in the Lord, 1 will joy in the God of my salva- | 
tion.” 
He died in the 57th year of his age. | 


THE BAROMETER OUTDONE. 


A large proportion of the loss of life and pro- | 
perty which occurs annually upon our coasts, or 
at sea, is occasioned by the want of a sufficiently | 
prompt and accurate storm-prognosticator. Baro- | 
meters are used, indeed, and other similar instru- 
ments, but experience has shown that the action 
of the mercury is in most cases too slow to indi- 
cate the approach of a sudden storm in season to 
allow of careful preparation for its effects. And 
then, even supposing that barometers are infalli- | 
ble, which is by no means the case, it should be 
remembered that but few comparatively of our 
coasting vessels are provided with these instru- 
ments, and any other indicator, combining at once 
infallibility with cheapness, would be, if practi- 
cally successful, very beneficial to the maritime 
interests of the world. 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia North 
American gives an interesting description of an 
ingenious instrument, contrived by Dr. Merry- 
weather, of Yorkshire, Eng., the great working 
principle of which is founded on the sensitiveness 
of leeches to the changes of the weather. It is 
well known that leeches confined in a bottle 
partly filled with water, are accustomed, previous 
to a storm, to rouse from their sluggishness and 
exhibit signs of extraordinary perturbation. They 
will swim in all directions, and rising one after 
another to the top of the water, commence climb- 
ing the sides of the bottle. Availing himself of 
this time-honored custom among leeches, Dr. 
Merryweather arranged a number of bottles on a 
stand, each containing a leech and a metallic 
tube of a particular form, covered with shellac 
varnish, so that no metal could come in contact 
with the animal. When a change in the weather 
was about to take place, the leeches would crawl 
into this metallic tube, and in so doing displace 
a small piece of whalebone which was arranged 
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so as to partially close the opening. To this 
whalebone was attached a wire, which, passing 
upward through the mouth of the bottle, con- 
nected with the hammer of a bell, so that when- 


ever the leeches were influenced by the electro- 


magnetic state of the atmosphere to ascend the 
tube, notice of the fact would be promptly trans- 
mitted to the ears of their master. 

But it is not absolutely necessary that every 
one should have such a finished apparatus as that 
of Dr. Merryweather. On board of vessels it 
would only be necessary to have a few leeches in 
a bottle, placed in some prominent place where 
the lookout could occasionally examine their 
movements, and the necessary warning be con- 


, veyed in ample time. 


Dr. Merrywheather seems to have tested his 
invention fairly. For an entire year (1850) he 
wrote to the President of the Philosophical Soci- 
ety of Whitby, accounts of the storm indications 


of his leeches; and in no instance did they 


prove incorrect. If these results are verified by 


‘other observations, a leech barometer will be 


deemed an indispensable appendage to every ship 
and every household. 





SECTARIAN BIGOTRY. 


Of all the detestable evils that disgrace the 
Christian world, this is certainly the faost per- 
nicious, the most to be dreaded. It is fashiona- 
ble to declaim against the evils of enthusiasm, 
of fanaticism, and perhaps with some reason ; 
where they exist, they are to be deeply deplored; 
we do not defend, or palliate them. But what 
are these, compared with the dark, malignant 
spirit of bigotry! Enthusiasm has the glory of 
the sun to kindle up its mists and clouds with 
beauty. Fanaticism has thunder, and light- 
ning, and metcors, in its gloom; and the tempest 
which it threatens, may soon be dispersed. But 
bigotry is the palpable obscure, the solid tem- 
perament of darkness, mixed with drizzling rain; 
its pestilential vapors blast the lovely fruits of 
piety and goodness; while all noxious, all pro- 
digious things, crawl forth and increase the hor- 
rors of the night. This is especially the case, 
when bigotry obtains a complete ascendency in a 
country; those who yield to its authority, pos- 
sess no common sympathies. Man, as man, has 
no place in their hearts; he must belong to 
their sect, imbibe their prejudices, feel their an- 
tipathies, believe every tittle of their erced, or 
be unto them as a heathen man or a publican. 
Religion, with all its glorious and extensive in- 
terests; humanity, with its social qualities and 
endearing charities, must all be trussed up in 
the narrow dimensions of their little party.—Dr. 
STYLEs. 


Men can impart their knowledge but not their 
experieuce. 
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THE WORLD AS IT IS. 
BY M. W- BECK. 


This world is not so bad a world, 
As some would like to make it; 
Though whether good or whether bad, 
Depends on how we take it; 
For if we scold and fret all day, 
From dewy morn till even, 
This world will ne’er afford to man 
A foretaste here of heaven. 


This world’s in truth as good a world, 
As e’er was known to any 

Who have not seen another yet— 
And there are very many; 

And if the men and women too, 
Have plenty of employment, 

Those surely must be hard to please 
Who cannot fim enjoyment. 


This world is quite a clever world, 
In rain or pleasant weather, 

If people would but learn to live 
In harmony together; 

Nor seek to burst the kindly bond 
By love and peace cemented, 

And learn the dest of lessons yet, 
Always to be conte:ted. 





Then were the world a pleasant world, 
And pleasant folks were in it, 

The day would pass most pleasantly 
To those who thus began it; 

And all the nameless grievances, 
Brought on by borrowed troubles, 

Would prove, as certainly they are, 
A mass of empty bubbles. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


“Every battle of the warrior is with confused noise, | 
and garments rolled in blood, but this shall be | 
with burning and fuel of fire.” 


Where shall the battle be? 
Where shall the battle be? 
Father of Glory! where shall this battle be ?— 





In the fierce war-field where thousands are teeming, 
In martial array with spears brightly gleaming ¢ 
With cannon and bomb-shell—munitions of war? 


Can it be there that the Lord of Hosts dwelleth ? 
Can it be there that Messiah doth reign? 
Father of mercies! thy footsteps we see not 
In tumu!ts of battle and heaps of the slain. 


Whole armies of Christians in battle array! 
All furnished with weapons of death! 

All thirsting to rush on their brothers of clay ! 
And rob them of life and of breath!! 


Tt cannot be there that Thy kingdom has come— 
A kingdom of concord, of love, and of pace; 
It cannot be there that «Thy will is done,” 
For then would all carnage and massacre cease. 


We see not Thy reign in the smoke of the battle, 
We hear not Thy voice in the cannon’s loud roar— 
But Thou ridest in clouds on the wings of the tempest 
And Thy thunders which echo from shore unto shore. 


Thou madest the sun, the great fountain of light, 
We acknowledge Thy power on high, 

We see in the ocean thy Infinite might 
And in the grand vault of the sky.— 


How deep is the lesson which there we may learn 
From those bodies celestial and bright ; 

No clash—no confusion—all moving in turn, 
And shining majestic in light. 


And so would it be in the kingdoms of men 
Did each its right orbit pursue, 

[f Thou, the great Ruler, didst reign in their hearts, 
And govern their councils too. 


For then would Thy axe fell down the tall cedars 
Of pride and ambition, which prompt to the sword, 


And deadly revenge and deep rooted malice 


Would all be consumed by the fire of Thy word. 


ANECDOTES OF AN INDIAN CHIEF Wo CAME TO 
PHILADELPHIA ON A RELIGIOUS ACCOUNT IN 
1760. 

Papoonahoal, an Indian Chief, had formerly 
been a druvken man, but the death of his father 
bringing sorrow and remorse over his mind, he 
fell into a thoughtful melancholy, in which 


| state his eyes were turned to behold the earth, 
‘and to consider things that are therein :—and 
| secing the folly and wickedness that prevailed, 


his sorrow was increised, and it was given him 
to believe that there was a great Power that has 
created all these things. After this, his mind 
was turned from beholding the lower world to 
look towards Him who created it, and strong de- 
sires were begotten after a further knowledge of 
his Creator. Nevertheless the Almighty was 
not yet pleased to be found of him, but his de- 
sires increasing, he forsook the town, and went 
into the woods, in great bitterness of spirit. He 
was missed by the other Indians who feared 


some evil had befallen him, and they went in 


search of him. At the end of five days, it pleased 
God to appear to his comfort, and to give him a 
sight of his own inward state, and also an ac- 
quaintance with the works of nature, for he ap- 
prehended a sense was given him of the virtues 
of several herbs, and roots, and their different 
relations to one another. He was made sensible 
that Man stood in the nearest relation to God of 
any part of his creation, and also of his owa 
duty to Him, so he came home rejoicing, and en- 
deavored to put in practice what he believed re- 
quired of him. 

When he felt the power of God in his heart 
to his comfort, Papoonshoal endeavored to make 
others sensible of it, and labored to turn their 
minds to search after what he had so happily 
found. Two or three of the other Indians joined 
him in the work, which the Chief at fist ap- 
proved, but one of them evincing an inclination 
to fall back to some of his corrupt ways, he de- 
sired him to besilent, “ for,” said he, ‘* You will 
spoil the people by speaking from a bad heart; 
go get your own heart made clean first, and then 
come and speak to the people.” 

On being asked what he thought of war, he 
answered, ‘“ It has been told my heart that man 
was not made for that end, therefore I have 
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ceased from war, yet I have nov labored to bring|either side ; therefore we purpose to fling this 
about peace as much as I ought to have done. | entirely away, for if it remains we shall never 
I was made weak for that work by the bad spirit | agree and Jove one another as brothers ought to 
striving to overcome the good one in my heart,!do., So I desire you will not raise your goods to 
but I hope the good spirit will yet overcome the | high, but lower them as you can afford, that we 
bad one, and then I shall be strong to labor| may live and walk together in brotherly love 
heartily to turn people from war to peace. I | and friendship, as we ought todo. I must once 
have often thought strange that the Christians| more acquaint you that my chief design in 
are such good warriors, and wonder they are not | making this visit was to confer about religious 
greater lovers of peace—for at the time God| matters. It may be that some do not thizk as I 
shewed himself to my heart, though the flesh | do, or may think slightly of these things, but I 
had been whipped from my body with horse-| am fixed in my principlesand shall always abide 
whips, I theught I could have endured it without in them. The Almighty observes all that 
being angry at them that did it.” Nor was he | passes in our hearts, and hears all that we say to 
mistaken as to his own firmness of mind, for he! one another.” 

refused to join the other chiefs in the prosecu- | On being asked, if he was disposed to hear 
tion of war, saying that he (or his people) could | some serious conversation, he answered, “ Such 
not join them in it, though they should kill! words as these are very good, and would be very 
them, and declared that whatever argument | acceptable at a fit time; such words are awful, 


might be advanced in defence of war, he was|and should be spoken of at a solemn time, for 
fuliy persuaded that when God made men, he| then the heart is soft, and they would go into it, 


never intended they should kill one another. 
In a conference with the Governor respecting 


and not be lost: but when the heartis hard, they 
will not go in, and fall off from it. I am ap- 


trade, he said, “‘ We consulted among ourselves | prehensive that I have a feeling sense in my own 
and determined to collect all the horses that had | mind, whereby I think I can tell when people 
been stolen from the frontiers of your province, | speak from the head, and when from the heart. 
and brought to our parts. We found six, which CLark’s ANECDOTES. 
we have brought down with us. Though we are a 
poor we want no recompense, and do not return | NEBRASKA. 

them from a desire of gain. Youare welcome to; Senator Sumner, of Massachusetts, places our 
them, and we are glad of the opportunity of re-| country in a humiliating attitude in his late 


turning them.’ The Governor returned them a , il ss a 
kind answer, and added he had provided a few speech on the Nebraska bill. Speaking of Slavery, 


things, and desired their acceptance of them, to | he says: 

which the Chief replied, “I did not come here! And here, before I approach the argument, 
to do any public business, I am not in that cha-| indulge me with a few preliminary words on the 
racter. I came ona religious account, and there- | character of this proposition. Slavery is the for- 
fore it frightens me to hear that you have pro- | cible subjection of one human being, in person, 
vided goods to make usa present. I thank you, | labor, and property, to the will of another. In 
but cannot allow myself to aecept them, since it this simple statement is involved its whole in- 
would look as if I had come, as other great ones | justice. There is no offence against religion, 
do, to receive presents. I am perfectly satisfied | against morals, against humanity, which may 
with the many good things I have heard in the | not, in the license of this institution, stalk, “ un- 
religious conference we have had since we came | whipt of justice.’’ For the husband and wife 
here. Should I lay my hands on your presents, | there is no marriage; for the mother there is no 
it would raise a jealousy in the breasts of those | assurance that her infant child will not be rav- 
round about me, who transact public business, | ished from her breast; for all who bear the name 
and are wont to receive presents on such occa-| of Slave, there is nothing that they can call their 
sions. It would, morever, be apt to corrupt my|own. Without a father, without a mother, al- 
mind, 2nd make me proud, and some would | most without a God, the slave has nothing but a 











think I wanted to be a great man, which is not| master. It would be contrary to that Rule of 


the case. I think on God that made us, and} Right which is ordained by God, if such a system, 
want to be instructed in his service.” He then | though mitigated often by a patriarchal kindness, 
complained of some abuses in trade, saying they | and by a plausible physical comfort, could be 
did not get their prices for skins which were | otherwise than pernicious in its influences. It is 
promised, that this made their young men play | confessed that the master suffers not less than the 
unfair tricks by leaving on the skins several| slave. And this is not all. The whole social 
parts which were of no use, such as the ears, | fabric is disorganized; labor loses its dignity : 
paws, flesh, &e. ‘This is not right,” said he, | industry sickens; education finds no schools, and 
«‘ We should not leave our skins in such a way. | all the land of Slavery is impoverished. And now, 
Our corrupt hearts have found out this unfair} sir, when the conscience of mankind is at Jast 
dealing. You see there is no love or honesty on | aroused to these things—when, throughout the 
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civilized world, a slave-dealer is a by-word and a|in the formal terms of a treaty, that the very 
reproach, we, as a nation, are about to open a new | name of slavery may perish from the minds of 
market to the traffickers in flesh that haunt the | men: and only recently from the Dey of Tunis 
shambles of the South. Such an act, at this time, | has proceeded that noble act, by which, “In ho- 
is removed from all reach of that palliation often | nor of God, and to distinguish man from the 
vouchsafed to slavery. ‘This wrong, we are spe- | brute creation” —I quote his own words—he de- 
ciously told by those who seek to defend it, is not | creed its total abolition throughout his domnions. 
our original sin. It was entailed upon us, so we | Let Christian America be willing to be taught 
are instructed, by our ancestors; and the respon- | by these examples. God forbid that our Repub- 
sibility is often, with exultation, thrown upon the | lic—“ heir of all the ages, foremost in the files 
mother country. Now, without stopping to in- | of time’’—should adopt anew the babarism which 
quire into the value of this apology, which is| they have renounced. 

never adduced in behalf of other abuses, and 
which availed nothing against that kingly power 
imposed by the mother country, and which our| Men look for happiness in rest, but seek it in 
fathers overthrew, it is sufficient for the present | restlessness. 
purpose to know, that it is now proposed to make 

slavery our own original act. Here is a fresh 

case of actual transgression, which we cannot cast VARIETIES. 


upon the shoulders of any progenitors, nor upon| Upranp Cranperries.—At length we have oc- 
any mother country, distant in time or place. | cular proof of the fact that cranberries in the great- 
The Congress of the United States, the people of | est perfection can be raised on upland, shady and 
the United States, at this day, in this vaunted | gravelly soil. Mr. Joseph Orcutt has brought us 
period of light, will be responsible for it, so that | for exhibition, a large root of cranberry-vine, placed 
it shall be said hereafter, so long as the dismal | i? @ box, which is made to contain a quantity of 
history of slavery is read, that, in the year of the soil from which it had been removed, the vine 
1854 | dition : d. b thickly hanging with ripe fruit. He made the ex- 
Sot, a new and deliberate act was passed, by | periment three years ago last May, placing bushes 
which a vast Territory was opened to its im-| in a row two feet apart, without previous culture, 
roads. merely by removing the sod, and planting the cran- 
Alone in the company of nations does our! berries with no more trouble and attention than he 
country assume this hateful championship. In | Would have taken with a cabbage-plant. 
despotic Russia, the serfdom which —— som soil isa sandy = - sev ponch a -_ 
the “peculiar institution” of that great empire, of which five hundred and twenty-three are grow- 
; : - : ing in an orchard ¢o near as to shed their leaves on 
is never allowed to travel with the imperial flag, | y),¢ cranberry vines. 
according to the American pretension, into pro-| ‘The first year he picked about a pint of fruit, the 
vinces newly acquired by the commen blood and | second year, four quarts ; the third, or present year, 
treasure, but is carefully restricted by positive | from seven to eight quarts of remarkably fine fruit. 
prohibition, in harmony with the general con- | The vines have shot the present season, three feet 
science, within its ancient confines; and this pro- | *'* inches in length, are surprisingly strong and 


meses : pct, zs. ys | healthy, and the old wood is. loaded thickly with 
hibition—the Wilmot proviso of Russia—is ri- | hie Suaat bacsion. 


gorously enforced on every side, in all the pro. | We now consider the question, ‘‘ Can cranberries 
vinces, as in Besarabia on the south, and Poland | be cultivated with success on upland ?” as decided 
on the west; so that, in fact, no Rassian noble- | in the affirmative —Boston Cultivator. 

man has been able to move into these important | a ett lari 1 ” 
territories with his slaves. Thus Russia speaks ee ee ee ee 


for freed ldis I ateiliineel , attempt to obtain the boon of liberty has just come 
or freedom, and disowns the slaveholding dogma | to our knowledge. The steamship Keystone State, 


of our country. Far away in the Kast, at the | which arrived at this port on Saturday morning, 
“gateways of the day,” in effeminate India, | had just entered Delaware Bay, when a man was 
slavery has been condemned. In Constantinople, discovered secreted outside of the vessel aud unde 
the queenly seat of the most powerful Moham- | the guards. When brought from his hiding place, 
medan empire, where barbarism still mingles with | °° “4S found to be a fugitive slave, who had se- 
civilization, the Ottoman Sultan has fastened | creted himself there before the vessel left Savannah 


é : : ; m. |on Wednesday,and had remained in that place from 
Upon It the stigma of disapprobation. he Bar- | the time of lis stntting ! His position See 
bary States of Africa, occupying the same paral- | the water swept over and around him almost con- 
lels of latitude with the slave States of our Union, | stantly. He had some bread in his pocket which 
and resembling them in the nature of their | he had intended for his subsistence until he could 
boundaries, their productions, their climate, and | reach a land of liberty. It was saturated with sea- 
the “peculiar institution,” which sought shelter | W@ter and dissolved toa pulp. When our readers 
in both, have been changed inta Abolitionists. remember the high winds of Friday and the sud- 


io . ; den change to cold during that night, and the fact 
eh seated on the line of 36 deg. 30 min., has | that the fugitive had remained in that situation for 
een dedicated to freedom. Morocco, by its un- | three days and nights, we think it will be conce- 


tutored ruler, has expressed its desire, stamped | ded that he fully earned his liberty, and that the 
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“ institution,” which was so intolerable, that he 
was willing to run the risk of almost certain death 
to escape from it, had no very great attractions for 
him. 

But the poor man was doomed to disappointment. 
The Captain ordered. the vessel to put into New 
Castle, where the fugitive, hardly able to stand, 
was taken on shore and incarcerated in jail, where 
he now awaits the order of his owner in Savannah. 
—Daily Register. 


Apams’ Express.—On a certain day in the year 


1839, a man witha carpet bag might have been | 


seen (as James would relate the story) embarking 
on board the Norwich steamboat for Boston. The 
man was a Boston Yankee, Alvin Adams by name ; 
the carpet bag contained a few parcels which indi- 
viduals had entrusted him, to be delivered prompt- 
ly in the city of his destination ; his capital was in 
his business ; his reputation was his personal ac- 
quaintance : he was rothing in short but a man 
with a carpet bag, or what is now called an Ex- 
press Messenger, on the smallest scale. 
ness, integrity, promptness, and enterprise, brought 
wonderful things out of that carpet bag; a richer 
treasury than Fortunatas’ purse, and a more magi- 
cal agency than Aladdin s lamp. The possessor is 
now, after the lapse ot fifteen years, the head of a 
house which carries to and fro in its * carpet bags,” 
for the accommodation of the public, an amount of 
treasure, in the shape of merchandize, gold and 
silver, notes and valuables, not less than one mil- 
lion of dollars every day, or $365,000 000 per an- 
num Their offices are in every city or commer- 
cial depot from New York to San Francisco and 
Australia—not to mention the Japan office, for 
which.Commodore Perry has gone to pave the 


way. Their agents and assistants number about 
three hundred. Their capital is, of course im- 


Faithful- 


| sion for Girls on the First of Fifth month next. 
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Rye Flour and Corn Meal are dull. Sales of the 
former at $4 87, and of Corn Meal at $3 50. 
Grain.—Wheat is in request for shipment.— 
Small sales yesterday at $1 70 for for redd, and 
$1 80 for white, Rye is worth 91 cents per bushel. 
Corn is higher—small sales of yellow at 80 cents 
a float. Oats are inactive. Sales of Southern at 


| 45 cents, and Pennsylvania at 48 and 50 cents. 





MEN AND BOYS. 

The Summer Session of this School will commence 
on 2d day the 15th of Fifth month next, and continue 
Twenty weeks. The usual branches of a thorough 
English education will be taught, together with the 
Latin language. Lectures on various Scientific sub- 
jects, will be delivered during the term, illustrated by 
appropriate apparatus. Terms $60 per session, one- 
half payable in advance, the remainder at the close of 
the term. For further information address the Princi- 
pal, Spring House P. O., Montgomery County, Pa. 
DANIEL FOULKE, Principal. 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr.,Teacher. 


| GpveNevp BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR YOUNG 


4mo. 1, 1854.-2m. 
], RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL, for GIRLS. 

‘, This Institution, which has been successfully 
coducted for nearly three years as a Boardiug School 
for Young Men and Boys, will commence its first ses- 
The 
usual branches of a thorough English education will be 
taught, together with the French Janguage and Draw- 
ing. A regular Course of Lectures on various Scien- 





| tific subjects, will be delivered during the term, illus- 


meuse, and the circumstances of the Gold market | 
of California, their connection with it as forward. | 
ers, and the extraordinary share of public coufi- | 
dence eariied by their honorable career, have lately | 


constrained them to act in San Francisco as Bank- 
ers, on a large scale, where they have just sustain- 
ed a “run” (occasioned by an accidental rumor) 
to the amount of $500,C00, in amanner which has 
added largely to the confidence and popularity 
which they before enjoyed. Such is one of the 


trated by appropriate apparatus. The Terms are $50 
per session of tweenty weeks, one-half payable in ad- 
vance, and the remainder at the close of the term. 
French and Drawing, each $5 per session. 
For further particulars address the Principal, Freil- 
doun P. O., Chester county. Pa. 
SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, Principal. 
Second mo. 11th, 1854.—3m. 


7 ANTED. —Two Female Friends, as Teachers 
\ for two Schools, situated within the limits of 
the Southern Quarterly Meeting, (iu Caroline 
county, Maryland). To qualified persons engaging 
in this concern, a field of usefulness is here opened. 
A moderate compensation will be paid by the Com- 


|miltee, which may be considerably increased by 


features of the wondertul age in which we live.— | 


New York Courier and Enguirer. 


Equatity.— What do you think of equality ?” 
said the Counte de d’Escayrac de Lauture to an 
Arab chief one day. “Do yon believe that all 
men are equal?’ ‘ Without doubt,’ replied the 
inhabitant of the desert, “ all men are equal as the 
fingers of the hand.” Showing the Counte his 
slim, nervous hand, he continued: “ Behold!’ said 
he, “look at these five fingers ; their origin is com- 
mon, they cannot be parted without grave wounds ; 
but one of them is long, the other shorter. If all 
were alike [ could neither touch, nor strike, nor 
grasp. 
of the hand.” 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Four anp Meat —Flour is more inquired for and 
prices are firmer. For shipment it is held at $7 50 
per bbl. Small sales for city use within the range 
of $7 62 a $8 50, for common and extra brands. 


pay scholars. 
They are in the aeighborhood of Frieuds, of whom 
board can be had on reasonable terms. 
Apply to HUNN JENKINS, Camden, Delaware, 
or tv WM. W. MCORE, 77, Filbert street, Phila- 
delphia. Third mo, !1th. 





ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL, for 

Young Menand Boys—It is intended to commefice 
t e Summer Session of this Institution on Ist of 5th 
mo. next. Thecourse of instruction will be extensive 
and thorough. A series of Lectures will be delivered 
by the Teacher on various Scientific subjects, illustra- 
ted by appropriate apparatus; also on Anatomy and 
Physiology by a medical practitioner. Terms per 


Be sure it is with men as with the fingers | session of 5 months 56 dollars. 


No extras except for the Greek and Latin languages 
which will be 5 dollars each. 
For reference and further particulars address the 
Principal, London Grove Post Office, Chester Co., Pa. 
BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 
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